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CATHOLICISM AND CIVILIZATION* 


[ is thought in certain circles that these two words 
are the exact antithesis of each other. The perse- 
cution of Catholics is called ‘kulturkampf’; and 
people do not hesitate to say that the prosperity of 
certain countries dates from the time when they repudi- 
ated the Catholic Faith. We are too used to such 
opinions to be roused by them. Ignorance of Catholic 
doctrine, usually involuntary, thus once more gives 
rise to an error, which becomes an injustice. We may 
surprise certain people when we say :— 


(1) That Catholicism insists on civilization and pro- 
gress as a duty; 


(2) That the Catholic Church is the most effectual 
instrument, and most sure guarantee for pro- 
gressive civilization. 


What is Civilization? 


Philosophers and sociologists are on the horns of a 
dilemma when they consider the nature of civilization. 
They have complicated the problem by indictments on 
the subject of ‘ Kultur’ and civilization. They say 
that civilization is nothing else but the help that social 
man is always giving to nature so that man can live 
better and better. The expansion of life—by man’s 
government of nature, by the enriching of his intel- 
lectual life, by his artistic, economic and industrial 
works, by the close connection of the finite with the 
Infinite—these are the ends and the limits of civiliza- 
tion. 


*The substance of an address given by Father Mark de 
Munnynck, O.P.,during the Semaine Catholique d’Etudes 
Internationales at Geneva from the 16th to the 22nd of 
September, 1929. 
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Civilization is a religious duty. 

It is enough to have defined civilization, to see that 
continual effort towards a higher civilization is not only 


a tendency of human nature; it is equally a religious 
duty. 


God created us. Hecreated us for Himself. We 
exist for God. He is the only end and explanation of 
our life. All our efforts should be towards God. We 
must tend towards Him: we must get close to Him. 
This can only have one meaning : we must always look 
to God for our standards in life. 


Now God is Being and Life in its entirety. In con- 
trolling still more our lives and ourselves, we become 
more like to Him and we perform a fundamental reli- 
gious duty. Now ¢hat expansion of life is exactly 
what we call civilization. Is it not then evident that 
every religious man should regard civilization as a 
duty, as it ensures man’s progress towards God? 


Yet this task that the Creator imposes on us seems 
very difficult for our poor human nature. Does not 
humanity need a divine energy, in order to attain to 
its divine goal? The answer to this difficult question 
is made clear in the pages of the Gospel. ‘The Word 
was made Flesh,’ and ‘I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.’ By faith we can 
become the ‘ children of God’ ; by grace we are mem- 
bers of His mystical body, so that we can live the 
divine life. Because the Saviour of the world is God, 
because we live by His life, we may go to ‘ His Father 
and to Our Father,’ and we can aspire to the fulness 
of the divine life. Christian doctrine sanctions the 
religious desires of humanity. The progress of civi- 
lization, the orderly expansion of earthly life, becomes 
te and the guarantee of our life ‘ with Christ in 

od. 
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Catholicism and Civilization 


Catholic doctrine, leaven of civilization. 


It is allowed by most people that the Catholic 
Church cares for this Christian ideal, and that there- 
fore the progress of civilization is very near to her 
heart! But there is more to come. 


In the most deserted deserts and in the saddest 
pages of history we find the tragic ruins of successive 
civilizations. They were born, they grew, they were 
all-powerful and then they fell! Can we discover the 
cause of these disasters? With regard to many of 
them, our sources of information are unfortunately 
fragmentary and problematical; but we can at least 
surmise the reasons for their dissolution, The absence 
of uniformity of ideas among the representatives of the 
same civilization,—the violent conflict between rival 
civilizations, and the disagreement between different 
factors, the union of which forms civilizations. This 
last cause of downfall is the most frequent. The 
German theorists even give this stage of decadence a 
special name—‘ Zivilisation,’ as opposed to their 
healthy ‘ Kultur.’ Above all, the superabundance of 
material wealth and its resultant sensualism have been 
the great obstacle to learning, art, fruitful action and 
thought for the things of eternity. And when we try 
to reduce all these reasons to one cause, we find that 
all civilizations that have fallen have been ‘ indi- 
vidual,’ that they have substituted limits of race, of 
time and of space for the essential, largely human 
factors of civilization. 


We can find a remedy for the mortal ills of civiliza- 
tion by looking at them from the angle of the Gospel 
and of Catholic doctrine. Many civilizations have 
fallen because they have sunk into sensualism. The 
first pages of the Gospel proclaim the great law of 
abnegation; and the evangelical counsels transform 
the chosen ones into the ‘ salt of the earth,’ and pre- 
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vent the human race from sinking into the slough of 
despond. 

Moreover, the Catholic Church is above time and 
space. She respects nations and countries because the 
work of humanity, like that of the human body, is 
accomplished by many and different organs. But her 
greatness knows no limits, for her boundaries are 
humanity and the immensity of God. The Catholic 
Church thus avoids that individualism that has done 
to death so many civilizations in the past, and which 
will kill ours, if we do not rise above wild nationalism, 
overthrow the false values of the rational order, and 
strive after the Catholic ideal of Christian civilization. 


The necessity of a visible and universal Church to support and 
maintain civilization. 

But one must not imagine that the Christian ideal 
in individual souls is of itself sufficient to realise these 
divine intentions. Independently of any positive indi- 
cation in the Gospel, the fact of human nature and of 
the nature of civilization, makes us understand that 
only a visible, universal and divinely organised 
Church can give permanent and supernatural support 
to the collective work of humanity, which is civiliza- 
tion. Man does not only consist of a soul. He is 
made up of matter and spirit. Even his highest ideals 
must rest on reality, and on a sensible life. To ensure 
that we avoid fatal fantasies, the divine Will must be 
interpreted for us by a visible authority which with the 
help of the Holy Ghost, raises us above the errors of 
our individual imaginations. 

Moreover, do not forget that progress and civiliza- 
tion are collective. The nobility of one soul is a trea- 
sure for all eternity, the earthly work of the human 
race does not matter after death. The tasks which fall 
upon us, often in the face of hostile natural forces 
and of our own frustrated and disordered souls, are 
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Catholicism and Civilization 


gigantic. These tasks force the grouping of enormous 
masses of people and their rational organisation. This 
working collection which should be as large as the 
human race, wants the divine principles of the life of 
Christ which will allow it to accomplish its work of 
civilization, Therefore these supernatural bonds 
should be at least as strong as those which unite 
humanity. 

Certainly, civilization is only the natural, terrestial 
and transitory aspect of the Kingdom of God; but it is 
required by our Heavenly Father for the peace and 
happiness of His children. Civilization will never be 
sure of being permanent if it is not supported by the 
power of the Holy Ghost who is in the Catholic Church 
until the end of time. 


Modern civilization and Christian civilization. 


Many speak of the inferiority of Catholics in 
the realms of civilization and of culture. Thanks 
be to God, Catholics, who are worthy of their 
name, think less of the good of this world than 
of their eternal salvation. They do not dis- 
dain matter, which is of God’s creation, but they 
do not believe that progress consists in the stupidities 
of insensate luxury. They do not admit that their 
intellectual view of the world has to depend on a 
transitory hypothesis which will shortly join the melan- 
choly specimens exhibited by scientists. They refuse 
to consider jazz and the ‘ talkies ’ as the highest form 
of art. If it is thus that Catholics are behind the 
times, let us thank God! They are, in that, only the 
more representative of civilization, for they escape that 
decrepitude, that senile weakness which has been the 
forecast of death for so many civilizations. 


Mark DE Mounnynck, O.P. 


Translated from the Courier de Geneve 
(Sept. 21st, 1929) by Susan Lownpgs, 
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THE CHURCH TO-DAY IN NORWAY 


HE Scandinavian countries, and not least of them 
Norway, have long remained strongholds of 
Lutheranism. That is, in outward appearance, for 
the Norwegian State Church counts among its mem- 
bers an unusually large proportion of formal adher- 
ents, people who are baptised and ‘ confirmed’ in the 
Lutheran State Church, but who remain for the rest of 
their lives totally indifferent in religious matters, 
never attending Church services, or otherwise mani- 
festing any interest whatsoever. 

This general apathy has now begun to react on the 
State Church in a marked degree. Methodists and 
other Free Church sects have steadily increased their 
influence and numbers, and gave drawn over a large 
proportion of members, who are recruited from the 
same classes as in England, namely from among pros- 
perous tradesmen and the best section of the working 
class population. 

Catholicism, on the other hand, here as elsewhere, 
makes her primary appeal to the intellectual section 
of the community, but as the first movement broadens 
and deepens, she sweeps with her people of all ranks 
and conditions. 

The first establishment of the Catholic Church in 
Norway was made in 1856, in Oslo, then Christiania, 
under the patronage of St. Olaf, the saint who brought 
Christianity to the heathen Norsemen. Since then 
Churches and chapels have sprung up in the larger 
towns throughout the country, and Norway numbers 
at present nineteen Catholic churches and twenty 
chapels. 

The Church of St. Olaf in Oslo, which is also the 
seat of the bishopric, is quite an imposing building, 
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The Church To-day in Norway 


standing high on a mound in a central position in the 
city. Here is also situated the residence of the bishop 
and priests, and the Catholic hospital of ‘ Vor Frue.’ 
In Bergen, the second largest town in Norway, the 
Catholic Church, whose patron saint is St. Paul, is also 
centrally situated and here is likewise the priests’ resi- 
dence, and the Catholic Hospital of St. Franciskus. 
I have also visited Catholic Churches in some of the 
smaller towns, as for example in Drammen, where the 
building must almost be characterised as a wooden 
chapel, built in the style of the country. All the Nor- 
wegian Churches and Chapels, although often simple 
in style and with no pretensions to architecture, give a 
very pleasing impression of being essentially clean and 
well cared for. The candles and altar-linen are artisti- 
cally arranged, and even though we are so far north, 
there is never any dearth of beautiful flowers. Even in 
the heart of the bitterest winter I have seen the altars 
of my own parish church of Bergen glowing with 
tulips of all shades, and at Christmas time they have 
the beautiful custom of decorating the high altar with 
two large Christmas trees. I have seldom seen any 
more touching, or more appropriate altar decoration 
than these two graceful pine-trees soaring aloft and 
forming a beautiful dark green background for the 
lights of the altar, and filling the Church with the 
sweet scent of pine needles. 

But let us return to dryer statistical facts. In Nor- 
way there are 2,600 Catholics out of an entire popula- 
tion of some two and a half millions. Our Churches 
and Chapels are served by 18 secular priests, four of 
whom are Norwegians and the remainder mainly 
Dutch and German, and by 14 priests belonging to 
religious orders, all of whom are foreigners. It is here 
of interest to note that the establishment, of compara- 
tively recent date, of a French Dominican mission in 
Oslo, has been attended with great success. 
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Great credit must also be given to the 18 Catholic 
hospitals which are established in Norway. From 
personal experience I can say that scarcely anything 
brings the Catholic Faith so intimately into contact 
with people as the work of these good nuns. I feel 
sure that it is many times during an illness that the 
first seeds of reflection are sown, and it is not only the 
patient, but all who come into contact with the hospi- 
tal, relatives and visitors and the many others, who 
see the splendid order and management of the Catho- 
lic hospitals here in Norway, who are thus influenced 
for good. Here I would once more like to bring Ber- 
gen to the fore, not but that I feel sure equally good 
work is being carried out by the nuns in the other large 
towns, but as a resident of this city I have naturally 
had more opportunity of studying local conditions. 

The congregation of nuns here, of the Order of St. 
Francis Xavier, came originally from Luxemburg, and 
commenced their activities some 35 years ago in a 
small private house. They were chiefly engaged in 
private nursing. After some years of self-sacrificing 
and entirely successful work they were recalled to 
Luxemburg and the Bishop of Norway, then Mon- 
signor Fallige, founded a special diocesan congrega- 
tion for Norway with the Mother-house in Bergen, 
now known as the Norwegian Congregation of St. 
Francis Xavier. The date of this foundation was 
March 19th, t901._ A hospital was then built on the 
same plot of ground as the Church. Here they receive 
patients for surgical treatment for diseases of the ear, 
nose and throat. Some time ago—a matter of some 
four years or so—they acquired a beautiful modern 
residence which they converted into an Ophthalmic 
Hospital. They have also established a home for the 
care of the aged. Some two months ago they pur- 
chased a magnificent property situated in a command- 
ing position on the outskirts of the town. Here it is 
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their intention in the course of a few years to build a 
large hospital equipped with every modern device. 
Meanwhile the existing building is being temporarily 
converted into a hospital for the further extension of 
their work. 

I feel this little summary may give some idea of the 
devotion shown by these good nuns, who in the course 
of a comparatively short period of years have so 
greatly extended their activities. Needless to say, we 
have a counterpart in the never-tiring energy of our 
good priests. 

The first members of the Catholic Church in 
Norway were largely drawn from families of mixed 
nationality. A German mother, a French father, Irish 
descent, have been the seeds from which the first small 
beginnings have sprung. But the Church has now 
been established so long that we have reached the third 
and are almost on the verge of the fourth generation, 
where foreign influence is practically obliterated, and 
this coincides in a remarkable way with a new period 
in the history of the Church in Norway, marked by a 
— number of conversions among the adult popu- 

ation. 

One of the most noticeable of these conversions has 
been that of Sigrid Undset, the winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1928. 

Sigrid Undset is a monumental figure in modern 
Scandinavian literature, and her deep sincerity has 
won the respect of all denominations. Her series of 
historical novels of recent years are saga-like in their 
immensity, and are considered to reproduce an histori- 
cally truthful picture of the 13th and 14th centuries. 
The daughter of a professor in archaeology, Sigrid 
Undset has from her earliest years been steeped in an 
atmosphere of historical research. But, not only do 
her novels give an accurate account of the customs, 
dress and so forth of that time. She has also suc- 
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ceeded in conjuring up the simple faith of the middle 
ages. One of the most beautiful passages in ‘ Kristin 
Lavransdatter ’ is a description of a pilgrimage made 
by Kristin to Nidaros Abbey, the Trondhjem Cathe- 
dral of the present day. This pilgrimage was under- 
taken as an act of penance, and Sigrid Undset’s de- 
scription of Kristin’s spiritual experience, carrying her 
first-born son with her on this journey of reparation, is 
extremely beautiful. These novels have a marked 
nationalist tendency, and recount the events, wars, 
feuds, politics and kingships of those days—in fact, 
the history of Norway at a time when Catholicism was 
the faith of the whole of Norway, and of Scandinavia 
in general. Here we come to the kernel of Sigrid 
Undset’s influence. Once Norway realises that Catho- 
licism is not a foreign importation, but a faith which 
has been intimately bound up with Norway, in one 
of her most prosperous periods, much will be won. 

Norwegians are intensely national in their feelings. 
Therefore, before any real progress can be made, they 
must be made to realise that a return to Catholicism 
will mean, as it has done in England, a return to the 
‘faith of their fathers.’ 

It is of interest here to note one of the results of 
this growing nationalist tendency, namely the restora- 
tion of Trondhjem Cathedral. This has been marked 
by a violent controversy and is still the subject of 
lengthy discussions in the Press. This work is, how- 
ever, now nearing its completion, and 1930 is to see 
the official re-opening. 

Norway is not rich in architectural monuments, still 
less in cathedrals, and the abbey church of Trondhjem 
represents the ‘ pearl ’ amongst her possessions of this 
nature, so that it is with undoubted feelings of satis- 
faction that the whole nation has watched this work of 
restoration. These feelings are, however, amongst 
Catholics naturally tinged with deep regret, a fact 
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The Church To-day in Norway 


which Sigrid Undset openly voiced in the public press 
some time ago. This abbey, a relic of Catholic times, 
would provide an exquisite setting for the ceremonies 
of the Catholic Church, but it is felt even by a large 
section of non-Catholics that the Lutheran ritual will 
seem quite out of place here after this restoration, the 
whole work of which has been based on the idea of 
preserving the original characteristics of the building. 
One cannot but feel it to be highly illogical to ignore 
the source of inspiration which created this beautiful 
church, namely the simple faith of the middle ages. 

When her size and population are taken into 
account, Norway may be said to be one of the best 
educated nations in Europe, and Norwegians have a 
very real and cultured appreciation of all kinds of art, 
not least of music, and here is a point where I feel the 
Catholic Church should make a very deep appeal. It 
is curious to note that recently several hymns which 
are an integral part of the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church have been brought into use in the Lutheran 
State Church, not actually in their services perhaps, 
but rendered by their choirs on semi-public occasions, 
at concerts and so forth, where they have been 
regarded as marvellous works of art. The Te Deum 
and a form of Vespers have in this way been revived. 
Surely this denotes a very strong desire for a more 
liturgical form of service. 

It seems to me that once the existing prejudices, 
which have their root largely in ignorance and false- 
hood, are cleared away, Norway will present a rich 
and promising harvest field. 

It has been said that the average Norwegian is not 
of a deeply religious nature. I think this is only true 
in so far as it applies to any modern nation. It isa 
tendency of the times to ignore Almighty God, or at 
any rate to grant Him only a secondary position in our 
lives. Modern life, with its harassing competition, its 
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struggle for many, merely to live, and its unceasing 
hurry, leaves many of us but a sorry portion to devote 
to religion. But this increasing strain of modern life 
is in itself the very factor that reacts in favour of all 
religion. There are times when we crave the inward 
quiet and outward peace which are only to be acquired 
through a definite confession of faith. 

This applies as much in Norway as anywhere in our 
modern democratic world. People turn from the 
pressure of life seeking God, and where can one better 
lay down the burden of our modern civilisation than 
within the arms of Mother Church? 

We few Catholics here in this far northern land see 
the tremendous need for a great extension of the 
Catholic faith. It needs to be better and more widely 
known, to be brought nearer to the homes and hearts, 
and above all to the souls and intellects of the people, 
and seeing this need we turn our eyes westwards to 
England, where the Church has lived a century now 
in emancipation. Surely England, with its existing 
wealth of religious orders, has some great part to play 
in the ultimate conversion of Norway? 


VERONICA LORENTZEN 














CARDINAL BOURNE’S CONGRESS ADDRESSES 


HE success of the recent Ninth National Catholic 
Congress, held at Westminster, marking as it did 
the celebration of the Centenary of Catholic Emanci- 
ation in this country, lends an added interest to this 
~e little volume,* which contains the pith and 
kernel of those principles so steadily upheld and so 
well expounded on innumerable public occasions by 
His Eminence of Westminster. 

Catholics in this country have come to look with 
confidence and affection towards Cardinal Bourne 
during the twenty-six years in which he has occupied 
the chief ecclesiastical position amongst them. They 
can safely look to him not only for the maintenance of 
Christian principles, but also for opportuneness in the 
statement of them and wisdom in their application. To 
these qualities His Eminence adds others peculiarly 
suited to his position in this country, strong but intelli- 
gent feeling for England and the British Empire, and 
a thorough sympathy with the English character. He 
is a thorough Englishman, most suited to guide the 
destinies of the Church in England at a time when 
Catholics are becoming increasingly numerous and 
increasingly free to take an active part in the life of 
their country and of the Empire. To start from this 
trait, we cannot fail to notice in the volume before us 
how His Eminence identifies himself throughout with 
the national life in its widest manifestations, whilst on 
the other hand his international outlook and above all 
his position in the Universal Church do not permit him 
to remain blind to the particular limitations of the 
British race and to the dangers to Catholic principles 
which have arisen at the present stage of British civi- 
lization. 


*Congress Addresses. By Francis Cardinal Bourne, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 
1929; 5/-.) 
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We find throughout the book a warm appreciation 
of the English language (which reminds us in some 
ways of another typical Englishman, Mr. Baldwin), 
and along with it a keen realisation of the mission to 
which that language, like that of the Roman Empire, 
has been called in the civilisation of the world. Hav- 
ing paid a glowing tribute to this ‘ weapon, marvellous 
and beautiful,’ which has been fashioned out of the 
tongue of Shakespeare and Chaucer, His Eminence 
reminds us that the English language has been un- 
worthily employed, used, as he says, quoting Cardinal 
Newman, by the magnificent but rebellious pens of a 
Milton and a Gibbon, and pressed into the service of a 
spirit often definitely hostile to the Catholic Church. 
The apostolic and national ambition which His Emin- 
ence has at heart is nothing less than the re-hallowing 
of that tongue by a splendid consecration to the service 
of Truth, so that the language which has hitherto been 
made to serve the disunion of the sects may become in 
time a powerful instrument for their reunion in the 
one Church of Christ. The idea seems vast, but it is 
not too great for Providence, and, as His Eminence 
said at Montreal and at Norwich, with no little fore- 
sight, it is to Canada that we may well look hopefully 
in the future as the bridge which God has set between 
the English speaking world and the Church which it 
has abandoned. ‘ Until the English language, Eng- 
lish habits of thought, English literature—in a word, 
the entire English mentality—are brought into the 
service of the Catholic Church, the saving work of the 
Church is impeded and hampered’ (p. 208). And of 
all parts of the British Empire it is to Canada that we 
may look with most hope for the work that will effect 
the change. This interesting idea will be found worked 
out in the Cardinal’s address on ‘ The Apostolate by 
means of the English Language,’ given at Norwich in 
1912, and in the address at Montreal, which is very 
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conveniently printed, with Cardinal Merry del Val’s 
letter on the Cardiff address, and the 1906 speech on 
the Crisis of the Church in France, as an Appendix 
to these Congress addresses. 


A like note is struck in the appeal, at the Cardiff 
Congress, for interest in the question of the foreign 
missions in their relation to the Empire. There, Catho- 
lics would be only too welcome, but when they fail it 
is obvious that others will take their place, and the 
chance for the Church of Christ is lost. 


But it is good to note that His Eminence is not 
deceived, as so many of our fellow Catholics appear 
to be, by the change in the attitude of the nation to- 
wards us. One hoped, at the recent celebrations at 
Westminster, that the Catholics who made profession 
of their devotion at Westminster, who packed the 
Albert Hall and who applauded the social and intel- 
lectual work of their societies in the sectional meet- 
ings, realised that the attitude of friendly tolerance 
accorded them by the authorities and by our redoubt- 
able ‘Jupiter’ itself, was no more than the outcome 
of the modern creed that one religion is as good as 
another, and that those whose temperament inclines 
them to make use of scarlet and mitres and infallibility 
as an expression of the Unknown God are entitled to 
do so as long as they leave other people alone. As the 
Archbishop of Birmingham said in his speech at the 
Albert Hall, the English nation has not yet realised 
the unique character of the claim that the Roman 
Church makes for Herself. Further, their attitude 
and that of the greater part of the modern world 
towards Truth is of so hazy and subjective a character 
that it is very difficult for the Catholic conception to 
enter in at all. 

Of this religious indifference His Eminence is well 
aware, and he makes it the subject of his address at 
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Plymouth in 1913—before the War, let us note. (He 
has had more to say since.) He touches on the inter- 
esting problem of the young man at the Universities, 
whose chief danger to faith lies precisely in the indif- 
ference allied to the natural decency of his fellows. 
He points out the fallacy of the inference so easily and 
fatally drawn therefrom, which lies in a disregard of 
the respective supernatural values of the Catholic and 
the ‘ good fellow’ concerned. But in another address, 
that at Manchester in 1926, he sketches a possible 
solution of the deficiency in our higher education (the 
only solution it seems to us), zo/ a Catholic College 
at either of our Universities, for such a scheme would 
deprive us of the unique benefits of their very special 
culture and atmosphere, but the setting up of a Catho- 
lic Faculty of Theology, an Institute.at least, where 
not only the cleric but the average layman could meet 
with a thorough exposition of the rich doctrine and out- 
look of the Church in proportion to his standard of 
general culture. Until this is done there will always 
be ‘crises de foi chez les jeunes,’ or at least their 
religious understanding will be inadequate to their 
secular. 

But it is with the more elementary problem of edu- 
cation that His Eminence concerns himself repeatedly 
throughout these addresses. He has never ceased to 
lay down with remarkable patience the same principles 
with regard to religious teaching in the schools, nor to 
approach succeeding Governments with the hope of 
making them realise the importance to the country. of 
the abolition of the unjust dualism of ‘ provided’ and 
‘non-provided’ schools. Not favouritism for us, but 
impartiality and fair play for all, is what he has always 
required. He has proposed schemes remarkable for 
their moderation and equable character, and he con- 
tinues to insist that justice is not being done in this 
matter. 
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Cardinal Bourne’s Congress Addresses 


It is interesting to see throughout these pages, 
which cover a very important number of years, what 
the evolution of the country has been in this matter 
and in its general religious and moral mentality. The 
present situation is summed up in the last address, at 
the recent Congress. The tendency in the schools is 
towards neutral religion, with a distinct shyness, to 
say the least, where the Divinity of Jesus Christ is con- 
cerned. In morality, which may not be much more 
lax in fact than at other times, the safeguard of prin- 
ciple is fast disappearing and is leaving people 
defenceless before all onslaughts on moral practice. 
It would be a platitude to repeat that the Catholic 
Church stands unique as a Church in its championship 
of Christian doctrine and Christian morality. 

Remarkable passages are the references to the 
Roman Question, in which the Cardinal Archbishop 
looks forward to a settlement much on the lines of that 
which has now been accomplished; the address on 
Palestine, of which His Eminence speaks with first- 
hand knowledge, with a clear eye for the dangers of 
Zionism; and not least the interesting review of his 
predecessors, in which he notes the characteristic gifts 
which helped them to build up the Catholic Church in 
England. This feature is found in the address to the 
first Congress, held at Leeds in 1910, and is preceded 
by an opening address of great interest in as much as 
it is the prelude to the series of Catholic National Con- 
gresses which date their inception from this meeting 
of the C.T.S. at Manchester in 1909. We are left 
with an impression of the great value of these triennial 
Congresses for the organisation of Catholic life in 
England, and for awakening Catholics to the unique 
importance of the contribution they can make to the 
welfare of England and the Empire. 


A. pE ZULUETA. 
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SCOTTISH BARONIAL 


A NosBte STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE 


. he art which endures is that which is greatly dis- 
tinctive, besides being beautiful. Waiving the 
first endeavours of primitive man, for these doings are 
far too remote to be seen clearly, it may be asserted 
with complete assurance, that never yet did a school of 
artists ply their craft, who did not begin by relying ona 
senior school. A very long page would be needful, 
whereon to show forth the debts which France owed, 
on the one hand to Italy, on the other to the Low 
Countries. And if the Greek achievement was fully 
as individual as the French, in its early stages Hellenic 
art tells clearly of discipleship of Egypt and Assyria. 
The architecture called Scottish Baronial is notably: 
among those things, which combine, distinctiveness 
with beauty. But in approaching a tribute to this work, 
it behoves to remember that it could not have from the 
start its markedly idiosyncratic temper. Who were the 
preceptors of the initial artists in the formula? 

There is widespread the idea that the Franco-Scot- 
tish alliance originated with the marriage of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, to the Dauphin. But the league was 
ancient on that event, and it would seem to have been 
David I, crowned King of Scots in 1124, who first 
brought about intimate relations between his com- 
patriots and the French. Caring before all else for 
things ecclesiastical, he was founder of most of the 
Scottish abbeys; and one of his actions was to 
bring to his dominions a group of French monks who 
were skilled in building. Thus it was normal that soon 
there should stand revealed, alike in churches and 
castles in Scotland, an affinity with French architec- 
ture. And when, at the outset of the 15th century, the 
French poet, Alain Chartier, delivered at the royal 
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Scottish Baronial 


court of Scotland an oration, he spoke of the senti- 
ments implied by the Franco-Scottish alliance as posi- 
tively inborn with either of the realms involved. At 
this time the weaving of tapestries was becoming one 
of the chief industries in the Low Countries, the re- 
quisite wool being largely, if not exclusively, obtained 
direct from Scotland. In 1449 her reigning monarch, 
James II, took to wife a Flemish lady, Mary of Gel- 
derland. This marriage was no doubt arranged, so as 
to benefit the commercial friendship of Scotland with 
Holland and Flanders. And her link in that way 
with those lands was destined to be as important to her 
intellectual life, as was her political bond with France. 

When the invention of gunpowder made it impos- 
sible to witstand sieges in castles, the French school 
began to renounce the raising of such, in favour of 
constructing chateaux in a style which, related to that 
in the coeval churches, has therefore come to be known 
as French Domestic Gothic. If in the fifteenth century 
architects in Scotland by no means ceased to erect 
strongholds, they also commenced to build at that 
time manorial homes resembling the new French 
chateaux. Like the latter, the Scottish houses had 
high-pitched roofs, dormer windows, and _ towers 
crowned with cones. But in contrast with their model 
in France, these manors usually had overhanging tur- 
rets also, a relic of the castellated fashion. Nearly 
always, the gables in the novel class of Scottish 
houses were decorated with series of notches, which 
were spoken of as the corbie-steps. And, as} with 
some other terms used in mediaeval Scotland, this one 
was of French extraction, its root being the word 
corbeau. Nevetheless, the steps do not appear to figure 
on buildings in France, whereas they are a salient 
ornament in the Low Countries, and it was probably 
from them that Scotland derived the idea. The ten- 
dency towards height, in the relative sense, was like- 
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wise signal in the new Scottish edifices. But if the 
same was also prominent in Flanders, this does not 
necessarily mean that Scotland acquired it from that 
source. Owing to the peril of English incursions, 
through a long period Edinburgh was enclosed in 
walls. Space was consequently invaluable ; towering 
houses were the inevitable solution, And it is not 
impossible it was merely this trait, in the Scottish capi- 
tal, which led to height becoming so outstanding a 
feature of manorial domains in Scottish Baronial. 
Built invariably with stone, these mansions with island 
sites echoed by their tallness the city houses which 
were joined together. 

The word castle is very often used with no great 
attention to its significance. Strictly speaking, it 
means a place which is defensible, and there are 
numerous large mansions in Scottish Baronial which 
are always described on maps as castles, linked with 
some further designation. The name ‘castle,’ how- 
ever, is not wholly unreasonable. For the transition 
from the castellated form to the one whose inspiration 
was France and the Low Countries, was a very gradual 
affair. Pitcaple Castle, Aberdeenshire, dates from the 
15th century, and is among the most beautiful of all 
houses in Scottish Baronial. But it is not merely the 
inclusion here of overhanging turrets which gives the 
place the look of a stronghold, for the smallness of the 
windows bestows on Pitcaple something of the grim air 
of a fabric designed to withstand onslaughts by armed 
men. At Falkland Palace, Fife, the original portion 
was apparently raised in the mid-fourteen-hundreds ; 
at Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, the initial section 
was constructed about the close of that same cycle. 
And, at either of these structures too, the old part at 
issue has more of the severe temper of a stronghold 
than of the genial tone reasonably looked for in a 
mansion. Lauriston Castle, not far from Edinburgh, 
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and the Canongate Tolbooth within that town, were 
both built in the sixteenth century, the second-named 
being especially fine. And each of them bears a 
somewhat gentler aspect than the earlier, analogous 
buildings. 

Although Scottish Baronial, near relation that it is 
of French Docestic Gothic, is essentially a mediaeval 
formula, it enjoyed vogue long after the Middle Ages 
were over and Scotsmen had ceased to build churches 
in the pointed fashion. The golden age of Scottish 
Baronial was the seventeenth century; it remained 
throughout that epoch the standard or orthodox way 
for manorial homes in Scotland, and a great number 
of fine places were built then in the mode. 
Peffermill House, Gogar House, and Stenhousemill, 
are all near Edinbugh, and each of them dates from 
the sixteen-hundreds, as again do Lickleyhead, Aber- 
deenshire, and Northfield, East Lothian. But the 
golden age in Scottish Baronial could not have been 
such, had it not been at this time that the style acquired 
its great distinctiveness. And if Holyrood is so similar 
to a French chateau, that the kinship was at once 
commented on by Brantéme, when the poet came to 
that Edinburgh palace with Mary, Queen of Scots, 
conversely in the characteristic works of the 17th cen- 
tury, the resemblance with French Domestic Gothic 
is really slight. As that era advanced, architects in- 
clined to give places towers which were square, in- 
stead of round, as previously. And if overhanging 
turrets largely disappeared, it was common to intro- 
duce at some corner a device which was clearly a sou- 
venir of those things. At a point, say a third of the 
way from the top, the descending line went inwards 
for a little, and then continued its descent, straight to 
the ground. If as seen above, there had been a hint 
before the golden age, that Scottish Baronial would 
take to itself gentleness, the fabrics of the sixteen- 
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hundreds proclaim that no love for that element grew 
widespread then. Remaining as the builders so 
resolutely did, faithful to the old fondness for height, 
these men constructed edifices which almost inevitably 
were austere. The beauty achieved was as that of a 
grey day in winter, and had about it nothing of the rose 
and nightingale. 

The typical masterpieces in Scottish Baronial 
mostly delight by their diversity and their rambling 
nature. Like their kinsmen, the Gothic churches, they 
inspire the gaze to wander from part to part, discover- 
ing in each an independent interest. The Classic or 
Renaissance form, ruled in contrast by symmetry, 
began to come into Scotland from France even before 
Scottish Baronial had reached its golden age. And, 
in the seventeenth century, it was far from unusual 
with, architects in Scotland to design places, in which 
they mingled with their national, manorial formula, a 
little of the incoming Renaissance manner. For in- 
stance, at Argyll’s Lodging, Stirling, the dominating 
feature is round towers surmounted by cones, the 
entrance being nevertheless Classic. Another example 
of this duality is Balcaskie, Fife, ascribed to Sir 
William Bruce (04. 1710), the eminent master who 
bestowed on Holyrood, additions in the Renaissance 
style. In 1696, he devised purely in that fashion, 
Hopetoun House, not far from Edinburgh, and there- 
after the Classic mode rapidly gained sway over the 
Scottish school. As the seventeen-hundreds neared 
their close, Scottish Baronial seemed to be wholly 
forgotten. 

If in England the revival of mediaeval architecture 
began with Horace Walpole, in Scotland it originated 
with the last man in whom the action would have been 
expected. Fervent Classicist as he was, Robert Adam 
left behind him on his death, plans for a Gothic build- 
ing, St. George’s Chapel, York place, Edinburgh. 
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Scottish Baronial 


And it is not surprising that Sir Walter Scott, with 
his passion for the Middle Ages, chose for his cus- 
tomary place of worship the anomaly by Robert. When 
the novelist began to dream of possessing a fair 
Tweedside mansion, he already owned the farm house, 
Clarty Hole, which had dormer windows yet also a 
Classic portico. Scott’s idea was to enlarge the farm- 
house by joining it to a proximate edifice, and the 
resultant Abbotsford is a rambling structure, with 
tower, turrets and corbie-steps, the portico being con- 
spicuous by its absence. If Scott’s creation of this 
place, and the stories which he wrote there, fostered 
the little flower of mediaevalism which Adam had 
planted, a further nurturing came presently from 
Robert Reid, City Architect in Edinburgh. In 1829 he 
was called on for a new fabric for St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews. And although he was nothing if not a 
Classicist of the Adam school, he responded on this 
occasion with a beautiful building, which strongly 
recalls Scottish Baronial places of the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

About the time Reid took this memorable step, there 
was started the resuscitation of the Scottish abbeys and 
cahedrals, which had fallen into a desperate state 
owing to the disregard for the architectural forms of 
the Middle Ages. The inauguration of rebuilding 
these ancient homes of prayer, could scarcely fail to 
stimulate the returning interest in Scottish Baronial. 
And shortly William Burn was asked to enlarge Pit- 
caple Castle, already mentioned, his addition being 
little in harmony with the original part of the dwelling, 
yet duly designed in the old manorial style of Scot- 
land. He had a brilliant pupil in David Bryce (1803 
—1876), and it was this master who was veritably the 
captain in bringing back Scottish Baronial. He chose 
the style for a host of country seats, among his best 
being Tollcross House, now encircled by Glasgow; 
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he contended that the mode was suitable for large 
public buildings in towns, and he demonstrated this 
faith by the Royal Infirmary in Edinburgh, and Fettes 
College in the cutskirts of that city. Of his pupils was 
Sir Rowand Anderson, one of whose actions was to 
employ the reanimated fashion for his own residence, 
Allermuir, Colinton, Midlothian. He showed here 
that Scottish Baronial was appropriate for villas of no 
huge size, and Anderson in turn had a pupil in the 
late Sir Robert Lorimer. He has built in the ancient 
manorial style of Scotland, with a beauty which surely 
rivals that attained by any of the mediaeval artists in 
the formula, and a notably fine thing by him in it is 
Laverockdale, again at Colinton. In recent years the 
manner long ago derived from France and the Low 
Countries has been used for so big a variety of places 
in Scotland, cottages besides suburban houses and 
public institutions, that doubtless there are numerous 
people who do not realise that the thing was dead, 
when Reid built the beautiful St. Mary’s. 

The best modern structures in Scottish Baronial 
mostly, though not all, reflect the historic or traditional 
tendency towards height. And, in consequence, if 
they are richer in windows than the old edifices in the 
mode are, these new houses have something of the 
austerity which marked their predecessors. It was 
right that this trait should become a salient one in the 
national, manorial style of Scotland. For the physical 
beauties which she presents are in endless cases of the 
bleak type, and it was only buildings of an austere 
cast which would harmonise well with such scenery. 
Architecture is great when the fabrics loom an inevit- 
able part of their environment, as though they had 
grown up of their own accord. And the finest things 
in Scottish Baronial seem as natural as their encircling 
mountains, ‘brown heath and shaggy wood.’ For 
based though the formula was, on studies of Conti- 
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nental schools, it took to itself idiosyncrasies, kin to 
those of Scottish soil. It is to the credit of Sir Banister 
Fletcher that, in a monumental book which is familiar 
to all, or nearly all, devotees of the building craft, he 
has assigned a page to Scottish work and its individu- 
ality. But there has yet to come, from architectural 
critics in general, realisation that the rarest flights in 
Scottish Baronial are among the crowning glories of 
their motherland, and that these works merit a niche 
of importance in the annals of architecture as a whole. 


W. G. Buiarxre Murpocu. 


ETERNAL REST GIVE UNTO US 


DARKNESS-FRIGHTED one 
Let faith thy fears outrun, 


Within thy Father’s arms 
Peace be to death’s alarms. 


And on God’s mothering breast 
Take, child, untroubled rest. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THE ALLEGED ABSURDITY OF ALGEBRA 


Fidelia Vulnera Amantis 


N the September number of Biackrriars* Father 

McNabb has attempted to trace the influence of 
Cartesian Doubt in the development of modern alge- 
bra. Now just as philosophy must not be identified 
with the fallacies of philosophers, so mathematics 
must not be identified with the mistakes of mathema- 
ticians, nor algebra with the absurdities of algebraists. 
To make such an identification betokens lack of know- 
ledge of the subject under discussion. It is this 
nescience of modern algebra which vitiates the stric- 
tures passed by Father McNabb. 

There are treatises on algebra which give a most 
unsatisfactory account of complex numbers, just as 
there are treatises on the Eucharist which give an 
unsatisfactory account of its sacrificial nature. But 
neither algebra nor theology is invalidated by the 
inadequacy of its exposition. 

The article by Father McNabb affords an illustra- 
tion of the lamentable lack of understanding between 
philosophers and mathematicians. A mathematician 
taking up the study of philosophy labours under the 
well-known disabilities due to the difference in the 
nature of proof demanded in each discipline. A 
philosopher taking up the study of mathematics is 
bewildered by the many meanings which the same 
mathematical term may possess in different branches 
of study. Thus the word ‘ number’ may mean a sign- 
less integer, a positive or negative integer, a fraction, 
an irrational number, a complex number, a matrix, 
an operation. All these are distinct species of num- 
ber and a mathematician, writing for mathematicians, 


* The Father of Modern Doubt, A Study of Descartes.— 
BLACKFRIARS, 1929, pp. 1291—6. 
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The Alleged Absurdity of Algebra 


often fails to state explicitly to which species he refers. 
Thus the statement that there exists no number whose 
square is equal to —1 requires to be elucidated by a 
definition of the word ‘number.’ The statement 
remains true for the first four species of number men- 
tioned above, but is false for the last three species. 

The clear distinction in modern algebra between 
real and complex numbers owes much to the geometri- 
cal representation of complex numbers by Cartesian 
co-ordinates. In fact, it is probable that it was the 
introduction of Cartesian methods by Argana which 
enabled the axioms of complex algebra to be formu- 
lated without absurdity. 

It need scarcely be noted that the ‘imaginary’ and 
‘irrational’ in algebra are merely the lively names 
given to certain species of number. They must not 
be taken literally any more than the psychological 
terms ‘apprehension ’ or ‘ abstraction.’ 

Finally it must be added, in view of Father 
McNabb’s reference to ‘the fallacy of 7,’ that the 
clear recognition that a curve cannot be fitly expressed 
as a straight Ime is the very foundation of the integral 
calculus, with its precise definitions of those numbers 
which are termed by analogy the ‘ length ’ and ‘ area’ 
of a curve. 

G. TEMPLE. 
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ALICE MEYNELL 


ig is but to repeat the general verdict to say that 
Miss Viola Meynell has written a worthy memoir 
of her mother.* She has been wise in avoiding the 
expansive, exhaustive, two-volumed, official bio- 
graphy. Her book is a memoir, a reminder, a brief 
record of things memorable; her aim is nothing more 
pretentious than to give fleeting glimpses, lively 
sketches, running commentaries which enlighten by 
flashes the rare life and work of her subject. A 
daughter is not always considered the one best quali- 
fied to write the Life of her mother: family affection 
might stress the unimportant things, discretion might 
suppress essential features, filial piety might with- 
hold a perfect portrait. But Miss Meynell has 
kept in an excelling manner the balance between 
reverence and unreserve, and one may ask— 
knowing well how the question would be an- 
swered—Who else could have done the work better? 
Love is blind—perhaps sometimes; but more often 
love is keen-sighted and, according to the inspired 
text, love rejoiceth with the truth. Anyhow, it 
seems clear that the intimacy of family affection, far 
from handicapping Miss Meynell in her task, has actu- 
ally proved to be her pre-eminent qualification in 
revealing and interpreting her mother. 


Alice Meynell has been hailed as ‘ beyond challenge 
the most eminent woman writer since George Eliot 
and Christina Rossetti.’ ‘ Your wife’s prose,’ wrote 
Coventry Patmore to Wilfrid Meynell, ‘ is the finest 
that was ever written, and none but kindred genius can 
see how great it is... . itis the test of capacity in the 


*Alice Meynell: A Memoir by Viola Meynell. (Jonathan 
Cape; 15/- net.) 
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Alice Meynell 


reader for the understanding of what prose is. ... 
If I were you I should go mad with pride and joy.’ 
This whole-hearted praise (so stated that to question 
it is to confess your own ignorance as to what is 
prose) has its counterpart in the good-natured and 
carefully worded protest of Mr. Max Beerbohm who, 
besides calling: to mind the fact that ‘ between her and 
Mr. Coventry Patmore the shuttlecock of praise has 
flashed incessantly,’ complains that her style, ‘quite 
perfect in its sort,” was considered by critics to be * the 
one and only way in which fine English could possibly 
be written.” ‘In a few years,’ he writes, ‘Mrs. 
Meynell will have become a sort of substitute for 
the English sabbath.” Mr. Beerbohm’s irritation 
against erecting Mrs. Meynell into an _ esoteric 
cult is no denial on his part of her supre- 
macy among the women writers of our time, but 
rather an appeal for a wider recognition of her literary 
glory than her own limited circle could give. 

‘ Fastidious’’ and ‘ precious’ are the convenient 
labels ready-made for the tired reviewer’s use when he 
is putting Mrs. Meynell in her place. She is criti- 
cised as having used a style of writing characterised 
(like Meredith’s) ‘ by the studied avoidance of sim- 
plicity.’ She is said to have sometimes improvised 
upon the language and written English in an idiom 
not English. Her style is too concentrated—so, it is 
said. ‘She puts too much into a sentence. The 
words have no room to breathe in.’ These criticisms, 
which are not altogether meaningless nor groundless, 
might have cumulatively an effect damaging to the 
rare fame of her against whom they are made. Miss 
Viola Meynell’s Memoir, without any shadow of 
special pleading or any thesis other than that of 
sketching the life and character and work of her 
mother, does somehow manage to correct this notion 
of excessively fastidious originality and far-fetched 
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preciosity. It gives a new aspect of Mrs. Meynell when 
we are told that she read. with appreciation the stories 
of O. Henry and that the humour of W. W. Jacobs 
consoled her when she was dying. Her esteem for 
Dickens, which was inspired by something more than 
an interest in his romantic attachment to her parents, 
led her to plead his cause in the face of Meredith’s 
disparagement. Johnson, too, was one of her favour- 
ites—‘ one of the noblest of all English hearts,’ she 
called him; and in preparing a book of Johnson selec- 
tions she found pleasure in being a collaborator with 
his modern counterpart, G. K. Chesterton, ‘The chief 
enthusiasm in contemporary reading of all her later 
years was this for Chesterton, She found him to be 
at once the wittiest and the most serious of living 
writers. The habit he was charged with of turning 
things upside down was to her mind the setting right 
of things that had been standing on their heads. 
Exhilarating blows and buffets she felt to strike her 
from his pages. Her enjoyment passed beyond a 
reader’s detached approval: ‘‘ If I had been a man, 
and large, I should have been Chesterton,’’ she 
asserted with a smile, really feeling that there was 
something more than mere agreement between his 
mind and hers.’ All these are unexpected enthusiasms 
for one who is criticised as Mrs. Meynell has been for 
her precious style. On the other hand she can speak 
with scanty praise of Newman, ‘ who can write verse 
unworthy of himself without a pang,’ and Swinburne, 
the mere manipulator of words, was not among those 
she favoured. 

Her early literary apprenticeship as a contributor to 
The Weekly Register, a Catholic periodical of which 
her husband was for eighteen years editor, sub-editor, 
contributor and office boy, was in the more harassed 
tradition of journalism: it meant an indescribable 
effort and struggle against time every Thursday, and 
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Alice Meynell 


it was not the most congenial training for encouraging 
undue fastidiousness. She worked, too, on Merry Eng- 
land—an ever memorable journal because it led to the 
discovery of Francis Thompson. Some of her best 
writing appeared in a weekly article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette under the heading the ‘ Wares of Autolycus’ 
and was praised by George Meredith as ‘princely 
journalism.’ And in an article in the MNational 
Review he writes, ‘A woman who thinks and can 
write, who does not disdain the school of journalism, 
and who brings novelty and poetic beauty, the devout 
but open mind, to her practice of it, bears promise 
that she will some day rank as one of the great 
Englishwomen of letters.’ 

It was for the quality of intellectual virility that 
Patmore praised her essays: her writing bears ‘in 
every sentence, the hall-mark of genius, namely the 
marriage of masculine force of insight with feminine 
grace and tact of expression. . . . Gaiety of manner 
with gravity of matter, truth perceived clearly and ex- 
pressed with ease and joy, constitute the very highest 
and rarest of prose writing.’ Alice’s father taught the 
two little girls ‘ all that he would have taught them 
had they been sons.’ This perhaps explains what is 
meant by the biographer’s suggestion that the father 
was somehow transfused into the daughter’s blood. 
Surely it is calm strength, ascetic economy of phrase, 
perfect emotional control yet combined with an exqui- 
site delicacy and tenderness which make up the great- 
ness of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry and prose. 

Coventry Patmore considered Mrs. Meynell to have 
‘the finest contemplative powers of any woman since 
Madame de Guyon.’ She wrote great poetry and her 
poetry was essentially religious and of the Faith. 
When one thinks of the modern multitude of inept 
dabblers in religious verse and of the cheap sentiment 
of our tawdry hymns, contemplating the whole mass 
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of it like a jungle choked with weeds, one hesitates for 
some other description of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry. Yet 
religious it was in the sense of being the beautiful 
expression of the highest movements of the soul to- 
wards God—the offering of the fruits of a mind 
imbued with faith Among much that might be 
quoted let us transcribe the sonnet which she wrote 
when, on becoming a Catholic, she made deliberate 
choice of that faith which was the guide of her own 
life and the vital force in all she wrote: 

Who knows what days I answer for to-day? 

Giving the bud I give the flower. I bow 

This yet unfaded and a faded brow; 

Bending these knees and feeble knees, I pray. 

Thoughts yet unripe in me I bend one way, 

Give one repose to pain I know not now, 

One leaven to joy that comes, I guess not how. 

Oh rash ! (I smile) as one, when Spring is grey, 

Who dedicates a land of hidden wheat. 

I fold to-day at altars far apart 

Hands trembling with what toils? In their retreat 

I sign my love to come, my folded art. 

I light the tapers at my head and feet, 

And lay the crucifix on this silent heart. 

It was not sentiment or emotion or aesthetic appeal 
that led her to the Catholic Church. ‘Always ardently 
a Christian, in Catholicism she saw the logical admin- 
istration of the Christian moral law,’ says her bio- 
grapher. ‘I saw, when I was very young,’ writes 
Mrs. Meynell to her daughter Olivia, ‘ that a guide in 
morals was even more necessary than a guide in faith. 
It was for this I joined the Church. Other Christian 
societies may legislate, but the Church administers 
legislation. Thus she is practically indispensable. 
I may say that I hold the administration of morals to 


*We consider that the reviewer in Punch who refers to Mrs. 
Meynell’s ‘ incipient doubt which a resolutely held faith never 
completely dispelled’ makes an unenlightened and unjustified 
assertion. 
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be of such vital importance that for its sake I 
accepted, and now accept, dogma in matters of faith 
—to the last letter. To make my preachment clearer : 
Right or Wrong (morals) are the most important, or 
the only important, things men know or can know. 
Everything depends on them. Christian morality is 
infinitely the greatest of moralities. This we know, by 
our own sense and intellect without other guidance. 
The Church administers that morality, as no other 
sect does or can do, by means of moral theology. The 
world is far from living up to that ideal, but it is the 
only ideal worth living up to ’—a valuable statement 
worth repeating in the hope that it might be overheard 
and taken in by modern ears. 

A character so secluded, so shy, aloof, silent and 
contemplative is not easily sketched and enshrined in 
a book; but Miss Meynell, has succeeded in a difficult 
task and given us a complete picture of the writer, the 
poet, the mother, the wife : she has accomplished her 
task with reverence and tact, knowing when to speak 
and when to be silent : she has given us a book which 
will help to make her mother’s life endure as a beauti- 
ful memory. 

BERNARD Detany, O.P. 
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BORED AND ENTRANCED 
A Parable * 


FEW years ago I travelled from Montreal to 

Quebec in a Pullman car which, strange to say, 
never contained more than three passengers till we 
reached our destination. Opposite me sat a McGill 
girl—a junior I inferred from her conversation with 
two other girls who were seeing her off On the other 
side of the aisle sat a young man, one of those hand- 
some, perfectly well-tailored youths, so attractive that 
you are willing to ascribe genius to them as well as a 
host of minor perfections. This demi-god was read- 
ing. The McGill girl looked across at him for some 
time, till their eyes met. ‘Reading?’ she half 
queried, after an interval of mute presentation lead- 
ing to a simultaneous smile. ‘Yes,’ a very unculti- 
vated voice answered, ‘ what I want is a love story 
with a kid in it and lots of devilry in him.’ The book 
was handed across the aisle, and the girl began to 
read, The voice had been an anti-climax, and so evi- 
dently was the book, yet the girl read on, skimming 
and skipping. After a while my conscience smote me, 
and, bending over the love-and-kid-story, I whis- 
pered : ‘ Have you ever read Vanity Fair?’ The girl 
looked up, flushed a little, and answered : ‘ Dickens?’ 
‘No,’ I said, ‘ Thack > ©Oh! Thackeray, of 
course! No, it was not on our list.’ 


What would I not have given to have Vanity Fair 
in my valise, open it at random, and watch the girl’s 
delight at Becky Sharp’s introduction to Sir Pitt’s 
town house and to his immortal charwoman ! 





* With acknowledgements to Messrs. Jonathan Cape, pub- 
lishers of The Art of Thinking by Ernest Dimnet. 
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Bored and Entranced 


‘You never read Vanity Fair, which is a wonder- 
fully interesting book?’ I said, ‘ and you waste an 
hour on a love-and-kid-story which bores you to 
death.’ 

The girl certainly was bored to death, but she was 
not convinced. As long as masterpieces appear as 
books ‘ which are on our list,’ trash is sure to be pre- 
ferred. Better be bored by it than excited by great 
books. 

Assignments, examination papers, and the com- 
mentaries of pedants are largely responsible for this. 
For the moment a great book is not supposed to be 
one, it recovers at once its original value as entranc- 
ing reading. 

Another train incident once gave me a tangible 
proof of this fact. I was in the Paris to Orleans train. 
Opposite me an intelligent looking but countrified 
man was sorting papers. In the corner, on my side 
of the compartment, his little daughter, a child of 
twelve, dressed in black, was reading a square little 
book, also habited in black canvas by some amateur 
bookbinder. I never saw anybody read like that. It 
seemed as if the old-fashioned but pretty and dainty 
little figure were trying to lose itself into that book. 
In time my curiosity about a book that could be read 
with such intensity became irresistible. I made a brief 
feint of talking with the father, and then suddenly 
turned to the little girl, and asked: ‘ What are you 
reading so delightedly?’ The eager little face looked 
up, summoned, as it were, from far-away regions. 
‘ Monsieur c’ est l’ Histoire Romaine’ (brief pause), 
‘et je vais arriver & Jules César!’ ‘ How do you know 
you are coming to Julius Caesar?’ ‘Ok! /| have read 
this book many times.’ 

I have never forgotten the emphasis on: ‘ ef je 
vais arriver & Jules César!’ No prospect of Christ- 
mas, or a degree, or a first trip to Paris ever produced 
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emphasis of that quality. I visualised the background 
in an instant: a farm on the windy plain of wheat- 
fields between long strips of grape vines, the salle 
with its big mantelpiece; on the side ledge of this, 
below the ancestral powder-horns, the tiny library of 
three or four musty prayer-books, a gardening book, a 
cookery book, a surveyor’s manual, a Family Lawyer, 
a Larousse Dictionary, a few old almanacks, and in 
the far-away corner the little black canvas Histoire 
Romaine. In a modern library of fiction or magazines 
the square squat volume would have been as forbid- 
ding to achild as a black old monk. Next to the law- 
yer’s or surveyor’s stuff, Roman History resumed its 
glamour, and Julius Caesar became once more the 
romantic hero he was during so many centuries, 
Owing to an incredible chance, the little girl summed 
up in herself the dreams, the yearnings, and admira- 
tions of princesses. No wonder she looked distin- 
cuished. 

This is what classics do when they are not killed by 
those who teach them, or, above all, when they are 
not juxtaposed to trash sure to make them look like 
the brown bread of Auvergne as compared to cheap 
sweets. None of the inferior stuff to which our child- 
ren are treated, while we look on powerless, ever can 
give them the feeling of elation, nay, the amusement, 
which great books naturally produce. 


(From The Art of Thinking by Ernest Dimnet.) 
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‘Man should aim at a happiness too great for man. 








CONTENT AND HAPPINESS 


bd 


—ARISTOTLE. 


CRUST of bread, 
Brook water, and, for condiment, 
Wild berries, rushes in a cave for bed— 
With these my soul could be content. 


But when I see 
The kindled stars upon the skies 
That stretch to desolate infinity, 
I tremble, and tears cloud my eyes. 


My hands reach out 

To happiness, the unattained : 

This palace for my pleasure, that redoubt 
For my protection .. . Naught is gained! 


Like other fools 

I brood and strain to foil my fate, 

Greed using wrath and cunning as its tools 
To force life’s adamantine gate. 


In vain! The lock 
Holds fast. But ah! the skies still draw 
My spirit as an eagle of the rock 

To heights of mystery and of awe. 


Content, was I, 
With rushes, water, berries, bread? 
Content. But happy only in the sky 
With God’s fierce bosom as my bed. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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ADMONITION 


ia clean thy heart, no bird’s 
Sweet voice shall shrill in vain; 
And quick shall be thine ear for words 
The woods sing after rain. 


No willow in the wind 

Shall bend and thou not see— 
O sensitive and happy mind !— 

Glow earth and sky for thee. 


No horse shall arch his neck 

And thou not dream of Troy; 
And fluttering doves for thee bedeck 

Venus and her Blind Boy. 


No star shall ever shine 
Save over Bethlehem; 

Each rose shall bloom the Rose Divine; 
Each bud from Jesse’s stem. 


Scour but thy spirit clear 
Of the world’s sensual rust; 

Keep heart and mind and eye and ear 
Sweet, candid, joyous, just. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Letrers To A Dousrer. By Paul Claudel. Translated from 
the French by Henry Longan Stuart. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne ; 6/-.) 

It is not easy to see why the Correspondance of Jacques 
Riviére and Paul Claudel should appear in English as Letters 
to a Doubter by Paul Claudel. In the first place, Riviére’s 
letters are as numerous as Claudel’s replies. And then, was 
Jacques Riviére ever a doubter? Madame Riviére contributes 
an introduction to the book which gives the lie to its title. 
True, despite his Christian upbringing, ‘the stresses and fer- 
vors of youth, disgust for the smugness of bourgeois Christi- 
anity, the pride of a great intellect, had conspired to hide God’s 
image from his eyes.’ Yet, at heart, Jacques was never able 
to endure his Godlessness. ‘ Little by little, insensibly almost, 
Jacques advanced towards God. . . . He has never left the 
road of Christianity. For a long time he may have walked 
along it with closed eyes.’ 

But what of the silence after his return from captivity? The 
worldling and the mere moralist have alike interpreted that 
silence as apostasy. The faith and apostolic fervour of the 
internment camp—cette longue retraite, ce sévére téte-a-téte 
avec Dieu, as Claudel has called it elsewhere—flickers and then 
seems extinguished when he returns to France. ‘Where was the 
preacher of the new apologetic of A la trace de Dieu in the 
editor of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise? Looked at imperson- 
ally it was inexcusable. But God and Madame Riviére knew 
the complexity of the man and the enormity of the obstacles 
with which he was faced. And when the Last Sacraments were 
administered to him we are told that he cried : ‘ Maintenant, je 
suis miraculeusement sauvé.’ 

Riviére’s was an uncompromising sincerity, a sincerity 
which was intensified by his introspectiveness, and untempered, 
it would seem, by the vestige of a sense of humour. He knew 
well enough that Godlessness was disorder and chaos and 
nothingness ; and his was a soul that thirsted for Order and all 
the plenitude of Being. The disproportion between his aspira- 
tions and the reality was agony to him. Yet such was his 
honesty that nothing would induce him to accept Catholicism on 
a pragmatic basis. And such was his complexity that he took 
a perverse delight in disorder. ‘I relish my distress, 1 am 
passionately in love with my abjection, I embrace my spectre, 
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. - . » You shall not—you shall not destroy the calm of my 
anguish.’ It was, and he knew it, the childish sulkings of a 
wounded pride. 

His letters, impassioned contradictory appeals for the 
humanly impossible, pour forth in abundance, and reflect the 
terrible conflict within. Letters cross in the post; Jacques has 
not the patience to wait for an answer. The letter of to-day 
brushes aside the difficulties of yesterday’s, and demands he 
knows not what to heal he knows not what fresh bruises. Paul 
Claudel answers all with consummate coolness and sympathy. 
Now he will be giving an explanation of some point of Catholic 
teaching or Scriptural exegesis. At another time it will be a 
question of philosophy. This’ will be less satisfactory, for 
Claudel confesses to have neither the taste nor the facility for 
philosophical discussion ; and Riviére’s was not the philosophical 
bent of mind which seeks the meaning of mysteries, but the 
religious bent of mind which was to find meaning in mysteries, 
So Claudel insists above all on the necessity for the practice of 
religion. Jacques must read the Bible; he must go to Mass, to 
Confession, to Communion ;;he must read St. Thomas—‘ Read 
him when you can, but not all at once ; he is an affair of years ’ ; 
he must visit the poor—‘As soon as possible become a brother 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul.’ But first and foremost 
Jacques must pray. It is not that he is to auto-suggest himself 
into Catholicism ; his sincerity would never permit of systematic 
self-deception. But Paul Claudel knows that Jacques must go 
to God if God is to come to Jacques. ‘Acquire the habit of 
speaking to God every day, were it only for a few moments, 
were it only to tell Him that you do not believe in Him, and 
that He bores you.’ 

Riviére’s letters—so intimate, so unrestrained, so intense— 
read a little strangely in English. But the translation is a 
clever one, in spite of its distracting Americanisms. It is good 
that there should be translations to bring these treasures under 
our insular notice. 


V.W, 


THe ENGLISH Martyrs. Edited by Dom Bede Camm. (Heffer 
and Sons; 5/- net). 

The English martyrs suffered gloriously for the Catholic 
Faith, but while we read of their heroic sufferings it may be 
well to remind ourselves that they were caused by the sins of 
Catholics. The whole truth about the ‘ Reformation ’ when, by 
Ged’s mercy, it is told and told by Catholics, must necessarily 
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tell us not only about the Catholic martyrs but also, and as 
fully, about the Catholic traitors to the Faith. And it may be 
that, before our country wins back its national allegiance to the 
Church, God may demand of us Catholics in England a full and 
adequate historical confession not only of the virtues but also 
of those sins of our Catholic forefathers, which led to the loss 
of the Faith at the time of the ‘ Reformation.’ And, conse- 
quently perhaps, in the years to come, we may have a special 
Catholic Summer School at Cambridge to effect this very thing. 
But the time can hardly be yet. So much honest, quiet, patient 
historical research has to be done. And only Catholics can be 
equipped to do it with anything like discriminating justice. A 
great work in this direction, therefore, lies before us. 

But this very well balanced book does help us to appreciate 
the credit side of the Reformation balance sheet. We under- 
stand from it as never so well before the grand and cumulative 
witness borne to the truth by so many variously situated 
martyrs, laymen, Jesuits, Benedictines, the Carthusians, the 
Secular Clergy, the Franciscans and, lastly, the very special 
personal witness borne by Blessed John Fisher and Blessed 
Thomas More. Or, again, on the other hand, what was done 
against the Faith by those who opposed it whether officially or 
personally, whether laymen or clerics. Nothing more valuable, 
if a layman may presume to speak of such matters, is to be 
found in the volume than the very clear relation of the Spiritual 
to the Secular Power as it varied throughout the Middle Ages 
summed up in fact and effect by Father Bede Jarrett. One 
wishes that it could be printed separately and used by every 
accredited teacher of English history in the kingdom; and one 
is sure that it would be as much appreciated by those who are 
not Catholics as by those who are. Another subject very diffi- 
cult of treatment in class teaching is the reign of Queen Mary. 
Dom Dunstan Pontifex will be a just and sure guide on this 
topic. If all the questions which are still at issue in our Eng- 
lish schools between what was thought to be history and what is 
history could be explored and re-stated after the manner of 
many of these papers, Catholics in our country would soon be 
put in proper possession of what rather perhaps through preju- 
dice than deliberate intention has so long been denied them. 
One or two questions suggest themselves, as for instance: Is 
it certain that Fisher, as well as the rest of the clergy in Con- 
vocation, gave to Henry VIII the title of Supreme Head of the 
English Church? (p. 87). Why did the Elizabethan Catholic 
bishops, unlike those in Henry VIII’s time, stand firm? (p. 92). 
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Why did the memories of the ‘ Marian burnings ’ imprint them- 
selves so indelibly on the national consciousness? (p, 152). It 
is a special tribute to this sheaf of fine historical wheat that it 
suggests many more searching questions than it answers. No 
volume as yet produced by a Cambridge Catholic Summer 
School is more deserving of a place among our books of per- 
manent historical interest. W.E.C. 


Tue EvIpENCE OF THE CATACOMBS FOR THE DOCTRINES AND 
ORGANISATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Oratio 
Marucchi. (Sheed and Ward; 3/6.) 


Professor Marucchi has written a useful little book that should 
be of great service to English readers. The evidence afforded 
by the inscriptions, graffiti and pictures found in the Catacombs 
is of the utmost importance as affording concrete and tangible 
witness to the antiquity of Catholic doctrine. It is to be feared 
that, apart from scholars, the weight of this evidence is too 
little known. Visitors, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, to the 
Catacombs often receive a sort of shock at the sudden unex- 
pected sense of nearness to remote historical fact that they ex- 
perience. Professor Marucchi’s last chapter is a summary of 
the latest researches under the pavement of the Church of St. 
Sebastian on the Appian Way. The invocations to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, Petre et Paule in mente habete, scratched on the 
walls in the third and fourth centuries, the tombs below, one of 
which contains the Greek symbolic name for Christ, lower still 
a staircase leading to a burial vault with more invocations to 
SS. Peter and Paul on its walls. The evidence points to this as 
the place where the bodies of the Apostles had temporarily 
rested. There is no need to stress the importance of these dis- 
coveries. Tradition had pointed out this spot as the place where 
their bodies had been temporarily placed, probably in the third 
century, when they were removed for safety from the original 
graves in the Vatican and on the Via Ostiense. Prof. Marucchi 
shows how these discoveries confirm the old tradition and the 
celebrated inscription composed and erected by Pope Damasus 
in the fourth century, ‘Roma suos potius meruit defendere 
cives.’ 

Another point of great interest is the Moses-Peter. There is 
the third century picture of Moses striking the rock : the water 
that flows representing Baptism, Penance and the Eucharist. 
Often Moses bears the traditional features of Peter and on some 
glass cups and a plate the word Petrus is written in gold letters 
beside the figure. The conception was known even in Egypt, 
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where a fourth century anchorite, whether Macharius or 
another, wrote, ‘ To Moses succeeded Peter, to whom it was 
given to establish the new Church of Christ and the true priest- 
hood.’ ‘ Therefore,’ to quote Prof. Marucchi, ‘ in a very valu- 
able series of paintings and sculptures, ranging from the second 
to the fifth centuries, Peter is identified with Moses, the legisla- 
tor and ruler of the Jewish nations : thus the Apostle is solemnly 
declared to be the law-giver and ruler of the whole Christian 
world.’ 

Enough has been quoted to shew the interest of this small 
work, the value of which has been greatly enhanced by the ex- 
cellent photographic illustrations. F.B. 


Pius X. By René Bazin. Translated from the second edition 
by the Benedictines of Talacre. With a preface by the 
Rt. Rev. Francis J. Vaughan, Bishop of Menevia. (Sands 
& Co. ; 6/- net.) 

That power of exclusive concentration on the business in 
hand that makes for genius, and the freedom from self-asser- 
tion common to men great in soul as well as in mind, prevented 
Pius X being well known outside the successive spheres of work 
to which he devoted himself with such singleness of aim. At 
his election to the Papacy, the idea that his chief qualities were 
simply those of a good parish priest was so common that even 
now many may be surprised to learn how clearly his place was 
marked from the beginning among those who are ‘ born great.’ 
A leader among his playfellows, the boy from the village school 
at Riese took a first place in his studies at secondary school 
and seminary. He succeeded brilliantly in every post assigned 
to him, but even more—much more—by the greatness of his 
heart and the power of his love than by the keenness of his 
intellect and the strength of his character. 

In this biography the expectationg aroused by the author’s 
name are not disappointed. It is quite likely that he never 
saw F. A. Forbes’ Pius X, but the two books may well be read 
together, for they complete each other with but little repetition. 
The English writer has given a briefer account of Guiseppe 
Sarto’s early life, but many personal details and anecdotes of 
the great Pope. René Bazin, on the other hand, gives the first 
half of his book to a vivid and delightful picture of Pius X’s 
personality, and his life before he became Pope. The second 
half is almost filled up by the long ninth chapter Pontifical Acts. 
No one will grudge the forty pages given by a Frenchman 
writing for his fellow-countrymen to the Pope’s action regard- 
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ing the separation of Church and State in France; for it was a 
sword-thrust at the heart of Christendom, if less personal to 
English readers. 

The Talacre nuns could not have done their work better. It 
is to be hoped they will do yet more to strengthen the suspicion 
they have aroused, that perhaps French does not translate so 
badly into English after all, at least when it is such French 
as René Bazin’s. 

Benedict XIV, on page 158, line 20, seems to be a mistake 
for Pius X. M.B. 


THE CATHOLIC QUESTION 1688-1829. By Philip Hughes. (Sheed 
and Ward; pp. 334; 7/6 net.) 


This ‘ study in political history ’ approaches Catholic Eman- 
cipation ‘from an entirely new angle ’—so the publishers tell 
us. It is really an indictment of Protestant ascendancy, the 
case for the prosecution, vigorously conducted, the brief well 
mastered. Father Hughes has been at great pains over the 
‘glorious revolution’ to get to the root of the matter; but, 
after all, the conspiracy succeeded because James II ran away. 
The last Catholic King of England simply ran away when the 
Dutch Calvinist arrived. The Pope, the Emperor and the King 
of Spain wished well to William. Was not ‘a solemn high 
mass sung for the success of the expedition in the chapel of the 
Spanish ambassador’ at the Hague when the prince departed? 
The great land-owners, Whig and Tory alike—and as Lord Acton 
taught us, the names Whig and Tory changed their mean- 
ings as much as Guelf and Ghibelline—were powerful enough 
to establish oligarchy and confirm Protestant ascendancy. If 
we have followed the argument correctly (and Father Hughes 
is discursive, beguiling the reader now to a glance at Eliza- 
bethan statutes, now to survey industrial horrors in nineteenth 
century England, for all the title of the book) it is only with 
the coming of political reform that Catholic Emancipation is 
possible. Ireland, of course, with its Liberator, could not 
finally be refused. The American colonies had revolted to be- 
come an independent nation. This colony of Ireland, it seemed, 
would never find contentment until concession was made to its 
Catholic population. Economic supremacy, religious supremacy, 
political supremacy—on these supports rested Protestant ascen- 
dancy. Father Hughes fixes the year 1688 for the establish- 
ment of the landed aristocracy in the ‘supremacy trebly strong.’ 
By 1829 ‘the economic supremacy of the landed wealth was 
beginning to dissolve, and within a few months of the forced 
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surrender of its religious supremacy there arose that whirlwind 
in which it lost the foundations of its political supremacy too.’ 

As a corrective to the still popular text-books of our liberal 
historians this study of the Catholic question deserves to be 
read and may well be recommended. As a corrective—for 
Father Hughes does not, cannot indeed in the space, give us 
the whole truth of eighteenth century politics and social life of 
England. A recent book on ‘ the state of politics at the begin- 
ning of the reign of George III’ makes it clear that men went 
into Parliament at that time for much the same reasons as they 
go now. And if we think of Squire Western as the typical 
eighteenth century landowner there is another picture—Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 

Protestant ascendancy had a thousand ugly qualities; it 
scarred England and brought unspeakable misery to Ireland. 
For the diminishing of national complacency it is a good thing 
to understand that Protestant ascendancy was by no means all 
that fancy painted it in the Victorian days. Father Hughes 
assists in the good work of disillusionment. J.C. 


MANNING’s WORK FOR CHILDREN. Compiled by Canon Edward 
St. John. With an Introductory Letter from H.E. Car- 
dinal Bourne. Pp. 164. (Sheed and Ward; 3/6 net.) 


Cardinal Bourne in his introductory letter tells us justly that 
this book is ‘ necessary and is very opportune.” Some would 
declare Manning’s work for the Catholic children of London 
more valuable than the historic effort at the great Dock Strike 
of 1889 and the social teaching of the long twenty-five years at 
Westminster. But the work is all of a piece. Manning was 
on the side of the poor, Christ’s poor. For the underpaid 
docker, the sweated labourer, the workhouse child at the mercy 
of beadles and guardians of the protestant ascendancy, fear- 
lessly and not in vain he battled. Here, in what is rightly 
called ‘a second chapter in Catholic emancipation,’ is to be 
read an authoritative account of the struggle for Catholic educa- 
tion for Catholic children in workhouses, reformatories and 
industrial schools, of the long opposition and the successful 
issue. No one could have arranged the documents in better 
order and given us a more connected narrative than Canon St. 
John, and for the student of nineteenth-century England this 
little book is of capital importance. But every Catholic—and a 
good many non-Catholics too—ought to read it. Incidentally 


' there is light on that remarkable man, the late Dr. Barnardo; 


and in an appendix two extracts from articles by Charles 
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Dickens, in 1857 and 1859, describing visits to the reformatory 
school of the Cistercian monks at Mount St. Bernard’s, in 
Leicestershire, where nearly a hundred London boys were 
placed. Dickens was highly pleased with it all, and as for the 
interview with the Abbot—well, ‘1 am somewhat taken aback 
on finding my hand cordially shaken by a middle-aged, stout, 
genial gentleman, who warmly welcomes me, deplores the bad 
weather, hopes I had a pleasant journey, and who, but for his 
dress, might be a county member of the Conservative Club, 
whom I had come to visit for a week’s shooting.’ Father Law- 
rence, the director of the reformatory, died suddenly of heart 
disease at the very time of his visit. It was Dickens who 
caught him in his arms and bore him into the nearest room— 
the kitchen. ‘An hour since, and he was expressing his hope 
that he should die amongst the boys: now the hum and bustle 
of the playground swells upon us, as lying in the midst of us, 
he passes out of the world.’ 

It was a very happy thought of Canon St. John to add these 
pieces from All the Year Round and Household Words to the 
fine story of Manning’s work for children. 

J.C. 


Dortia’s RING AND GALLIPOLI. By A. D. Russell and Jacqueline 
Stoer. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/6.) 


Doria’s Ring, a poem in rhymed couplets, running to almost 
seventy pages, is a tale of Genoa in 1515. An historical intro- 
duction and synopsis of the story prepares the reader for the 
poem itself, and there are three pages of notes to explain the 
historical allusions. 

This tale of Genoa in the sixteenth century concerns the 
broken romance of Andrea Doria and Mirabel, sole heiress of the 
head of the Spinola family. It makes pleasant and easy read- 
ing, and if the style is lacking in any real poetic distinction—it 
does sometimes halt and stumble—this by no means spoils one’s 
interest in the story itself, for the poem will be read primarily for 
the tale it has to tell, not for any intrinsic merits of its own. 

Whilst we are sure that many will find a quiet delight in read- 
ing this romance of Doria’s Ring (what an excellent film it 
would make !), we cannot help feeling that the poem would have 
gained enormously in dignity and strength, besides being easier 
to manage by the author, if it had been written in pentameters, 
instead of the measure adopted. 

Gallipoli, with its war-time associations, is an unfortunate 
and misleading title for a poem intended ‘ for little children, 
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and those who seek to become as such.’ Its sub-title is ‘ Roses 
in mid-winter,’ and its story is founded on the authenticated 
facts of a miracle wrought through the intercession of St. 
Theresa of Lisieux, in a convent at Gallipoli, in Italy, in 1910. 

The sixty stanzas that describe the miraculous discovery of 
money, when the convent funds were exhausted and creditors 
pressing, are written with the simplicity and delicacy of style 
that befits their subject, and a helpful explanatory note is pre- 
fixed to each. Perhaps children will find the frequent scriptural 
allusions a trifle bewildering, but in spite of these and a few 
clumsy verbal inversions, they will certainly enjoy the story 
itself. 

The fine production of the book makes us marvel at its cheap- 
ness. But we dislike the woodcuts intensely. E.E. 


Tue Dominican Saints. By Father Raymund Pius Devas, 
O.P. (S. Walker, Hinckley; pp. ix, 1-51; 1/6.) 

The Book of Life, in which are written the names of all those 
who have won the Kingdom of Heaven—with room to spare 
for those who are to come between now and doom’s day—must 
be a prodigiously gigantic tome. (Or have the recording angels 
adopted the card index system?) The Book of Life is always 
growing ; it follows, therefore, that our ‘ Collected Lives of the 
Saints ’ must be subject to constant revision. The Bollandists, 
Surius, and Butler have periodically to be brought up to date : 
and Father Raymund Devas points out that since 1901, when 
the volume entitled Short Lives of the Dominican Saints was 
first published, sixteen more Beati have been added to the 
Dominican list. Fr. Raymund in this little volume has given 
short lives of these new Beati. Our only regret is that they are 
so short. There are two very valuable lists which must have 
entailed a very considerable amount of minute research—a 
chronological list of all the Dominicans who are honoured as 
Saints or Beati, and then another list of the same names ar- 
ranged alphabetically with their dates and feast days. This list 
will be a revelation to many. How many of us, for instance, 
knew that we had a martyr, Bd. Francis, aged 5, and another, 
Bd. Dominic, aged 2? 

The book really is worth the modest one and sixpence, and 
it ought to be procured at once by everyone who is interested 
in the Dominican Order. Cannot Fr. Raymund be persuaded to 
follow up the work so admirably begun by bringing out a re- 
vised edition of The Short Lives of the Dominican Saints? It 
certainly needs doing. O.P. 
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Tue Cominc AGg AND THE CaTHoLic Cuurcn: A Forecast by 
William Barry, D.D. Pp. 247. (Cassell; 7/6 net.) 


Canon Barry in his eightieth year writes with all his old zest, 
surveying the past (1870—1929), and bidding us go forth and 
conquer. The enthusiasm for democracy is. not impaired. 
‘ Liberty at Washington, religion at Rome—these are the 
highest services that can be rendered to mankind.’ ‘‘ Catholi- 
cism ’’ and ‘‘ Democracy ’’ are two Greek words, signifying the 
same thing; for it has been said, ‘‘ The truth shall make you 
free, Veritas liberavit vos.’’ Thus is the reader challenged at 
the start, and many are the challenges thrown out in the course 
of these twenty-four essays, For Canon Barry touches an 
immense number of things and discourses on times past, present 
and to come with vigour and enthusiasm. No doubt astonish- 
ment, startled astonishment, will at times overtake the reader. 
For instance, to be told ‘as regards the persons who shall 
govern, the Catholic Church is a free elective system ; Catholics 
are as much members of a voluntary association as are the citi- 
zens of every true republic.’ But then Canon Barry finds 
‘genuine Tribunes of the People, with unbounded authority, 
such men as Mussolini in Italy, Primo de Rivera in Spain, and 
most remarkable of all, in Turkey, which has abolished the 
Caliphate, a modernising Kemal Pasha.’ But surely seven 
shillings and sixpence is too high a price for 247 pages of very 
large type? 

J.C. 


THE CHILD IN THE CHURCH. By Maria Montessori. Edited by 
Mortimer Standing. (Sands; 5/-.) 


This book explains how to apply the Montessori method to 
the religious training of children. This method attaches prim- 
ary importance to the right environment, and the right environ- 
ment for teaching religion to children is the life of the Church 
as seen especially in the sacred liturgy. The child is taught 
to know God by living the round of Christ’s life in the circle 
of the Christian year: each truth must be lived before it can 
be explained. For example, the child is brought to the Baby in 
the crib and from the bended knees of the shepherds, from the 
star and the angels in the sky he learns that it is no ordinary 
baby. Only after a long time will he hear the word Incarnation. 
Children are easiest taught by doing things, touching and hand- 
ling things, by singing and saying words accompanying the 
things done. A child learns first by touching, then by seeing 
and only lastly by hearing. 
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A visitor to a Montessori school will always be struck by the 
multiplicity of apparatus. The same thing will be noticed in a 
Catholic Church: there is a crucifix that someone is kissing, 
beads that are being fingered, candles that are being lighted, 
and round the different Stations of the Cross someone is making 
a little procession all on his own. This is like the Montessori 
school where everyone is busy with some contrivance. Liberty 
in a prepared environment is the Montessori aim—liberty, not 
licence, for no child may misuse his apparatus. 


One of the most attractive passages of this book tells how 
in a school in Spain the children in their own garden sow wheat 
and plant vines. Then in due course they gather the grapes 
and crush them for wine. With their own sickles they cut the 
wheat and grind it. Then they make the hosts from the flour. 
Then on their First Communion day certain of them are chosen 
to carry to the altar at the Offertory of the Mass the bread and 
wine which they have themselves so reverently prepared for God. 


DeatH oF My Aunt. By C. H. B. Kitchin. (The Hogarth 
Press ; 7/6.) 

Such a title might lead you to expect the traditional detective 
story, but you would be misled. There is a murder and a police 
inspector endowed with the limited intelligence that fiction 
usually accords such a character, but you will not find the sleuth- 
minded individual who can arrive at the right solution by im- 
probable methods. For the book is not a study of detective 
work but of the behaviour of the murdered woman’s relatives, 
and in particular of that of the young man who is represented 
as telling the story. His psychological reactions to the situation 
in which he finds himself may or may not be true to life, but 
they are amusing and supply a humour which adds to the 


interest of a story in itself enthralling. 
J.R.H. 


Tue Masterrut Monk. By Owen Francis Dudley. (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., London; 5/-; paper covers 3/6.) 


It is possible that certain recent and unfortunate obiter dicta 
of Fr. Dudley have tended to produce an atmosphere somewhat 
unfavourable to the launching of his latest book. Seeing that I, 
for one, was of the number of the disaffected, it is no small 
tribute, from my point of view, to the author’s power of writing 
that this novel held my approving interest throughout, 
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It is a sequel to The Shadow on the Earth, in the sense that 
the same characters appear again, with one very important addi- 
tion in the person of Beauty Dethier. But the theme now, dif- 
ferent from that in the earlier novel, deals with the contrast be- 
tween the attitude of the materialist and the attitude of the 
Catholic on the vital question of human love. Yet it must not 
be concluded that the moral overlays the action of the story. 
On the contrary, the plot is vivid and full with incident. The 
characterisation is good, notably in the development of Beauty 
Dethier’s view of love and religion down into the depths and 
up finally to heroic heights. Basil, again, is a very human 
and attractive boy. The Monk, the Major and above all Eric, 
will be welcomed by those who have already made their acquaint- 
ance and will speedily attract those who meet them for the first 
time. 

As a novel it is good, but as a statement and justification of 
the Catholic position on the question of love and marriage it is 
a magnificent and yet entirely palatable piece of apologetic. The 
thesis and arguments of the materialist are put forward fairly 
and as convincingly as could be desired even by their prota- 
gonists, notably in the public speech by Julian Verrers. They 
are met and overthrown with admirable finality not merely in 
the answering speech of Bro. Anselm, the Masterful Monk, 
(which, by the way, did not seem to merit the ovation given to 
it) but again and again throughout the book. 

It is, unfortunately, again produced in the same objectionably 
lurid jacket, with another startling illustration not less deplor- 
able. This is doubtless a policy—but equally undoubtedly a 
mistaken policy. H.C. 


Tue Lire or St. Francis pe Sates. By the Rev. Harold 
Burton. Vol. II. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
15/-.) 

In this second volume of his Life of St. Francis de Sales Fr. 
Harold Burton maintains the excellence of the first volume, 
published four years ago. Fr. Burton has not rushed his work. 
He set himself a great task and he has accomplished it, or 
rather will acomplish it, for there is still a third volume to 
come. This volume deals with the last twelve years of the 
Saint’s life. It begins with the foundation in 1610 of the Order 
of the Visitation. As we know, St. Francis was the co-founder 
with Mde. de Chantal, who, like him, is now a Saint of the 
Church. The close association of these two Saints is described 
in detail. They were friends and God made abundant use of 
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their friendship. The Order developed with remarkable rapidity. 
St. Francis saw the erection of thirteen convents and Mde. de 
Chantal herself founded eighty-seven. 

The labours of the Saint seemed to increase with the years. 
It would be difficult to find a more active bishop. Each single 
day was crowded. To govern his diocese, taking into considera- 
tion the time and the place, on the morrow of the Reformation 
and in a stronghold of Protestantism, was in itself a formidable 
task. He preached, heard confessions, wrote hundreds of let- 
ters. He never refused an interview. He was the despair of 
his household and friends in this respect. They expostulated 
with him, but he refused to give way. He died at Lyons in 1622 
in the 56th year of his age. 

There is an index to the two volumes and an excellent map 
of Savoy, the country of his birth and his ministry. A third 
volume, dealing with the beatification and canonisation of St. 
Francis, is promised. It will also contain a study of the Saint’s 
most notable characteristics and other matters of interest. 


C.N.L. 


St. Francis DE Sates. By Henri Bordeaux. Translated by 
Sister Benita. (Longmans, Green and Co. ; 10/6 net.) 


This is a study of St. Francis de Sales by M. Bordeaux, the 
eminent Member of the French Academy. It is a study of the 
human side of the Saint, an attempt to portray ‘ the aspect of 
his character that is most readily grasped by the average 
reader.’ The result is a double tribute, to the author and to his 
subject ; the outcome of a posthumous friendship between fellow 
Savoyards. M. Bordeaux lays claim to St. Francis. And he 
is not to be gainsaid. He was born in a house which belonged 
to Mde. de Charmoisy (the Philothea of The Introduction to a 
Devout Life) and in which the Saint and Mde. de Chantal had 
been guests. He has read and re-read the complete edition of 
the Saint’s works. And he wishes to make the Gentle Saint, 
who ‘ kept in the common way’ (as Mde. de Chantal said of 
him) better known. 

A sub-title, Theologian of Love, gives us the key to the study. 
It is divided into four parts. The first part, The Personality of 
St. Francis, gives an intimate study of the childhood, youth, 
vocation, work and daily life of St. Francis. The second part 
is headed: St. Francis and Love in Marriage. It is based on 
The Introduction to a Devout Life and treats of such as the 
Young Girl, the Married Woman, etc., applying the wisdom and 
teaching of St. Francis to problems of family and married life. 
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His work as spiritual director forms the subject of the third 
part: St. Francis and Women of the World. Mde. de Char- 
moisy, Mde. de Fléchére and others of his correspondents are 
portrayed in order to bring some of our modern women into 
close touch with those remarkable women who were instru- 
mental in giving us the magnificent Counsels of St. Francis de 
Sales. In the last section, St. Francis and the Life of the 
Spirit, the author writes of the inner life of the Saint. His 
friendship with Mde. de Chantal and the fruit of that friendship 
are inevitably described here. Altogether it is a charming and 
sympathetic study. The translation reads well. But why re- 
translate from the French the opening lines of Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night? C.N.L. 


A Duet or Wits. By F. M. Harrison. (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne ; 7/6.) 


The year of grace 1692—stirring times, those; romantic, 
adventurous times, too, when a girl could try her hand at high- 
way robbery ,a priest travel secretly about his duties and risk his 
neck daily, and a Spanish nobleman work for the Stuart cause 
in England : yet there is little that is stirring in A Duel of Wits, 
nothing, certainly, to keep one awake at night; but there is 
enough romance and just enough adventure to make Mr. Harri- 
son’s book companionable by a winter fireside. I do thank 
him for not grinding the Catholic axe; and I am grateful for 
some attractive, short, descriptive passages, and for meeting 
Don Inigo, Lucy, and Grannie Merton. R.R. 


One Lorp One Faitu: An Explanation. By Vernon Johnson. 
(Sheed and Ward; paper covers 2/6, cloth 3/6.) 


‘The Saint of Lisieux pointed me to the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church sent me to Holy Scripture ; and Holy Scrip- 
ture sent me back to the Catholic Church.’ This is the pith of 
Vernon Johnson’s explanation of his conversion, which has 
recently been made much of in the newspapers. The simple, 
clear statement of the case may be recommended to Catholics 
who wish to refurbish their reasons of belief when dealing with 
their Anglican friends ; but the book was written primarily as an 
explanation to Father Vernon’s own former co-religionists, who, 
we hope, will all read it carefully. There can be no doubt that 
they will derive profit from it. Vernon Johnson insists upon the 
fact, which he declares is not realised by Catholics, of the great 
gulf that separates Catholicism and Anglo-Catholicism. They 
are entirely different worlds and for many Anglicans, as for 
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Vernon Johnson before 1925, it is a fact that the Catholic 
Church is simply non-existent. Such a book as Father Ver- 
non’s should forge many links for Anglo-Catholics and show 
them the Catholic Church as the one living and vigorously thriv- 
ing reality. 


Mr Buive. By Myles Connolly. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne; 5/-.) 

‘Do what you will. You can’t make me believe that Blue 
is dead.’ Indeed, no. He is gloriously alive, thanks to Mr. 
Connolly. J. Blue, ‘a gent. who’s so happy he’s almost 
crazy,’ who ‘ would not, indeed, favour with special courtesy 
and thought those influential men who were in a position to 
help him,’ ‘a man worried because he was so happy,’ a youth 
who frittered away a fortune, lived in a painted packing case on 
top of a sky-scraper, loved toy balloons and paupers and 
laughter and talk and the Faith—you must meet J. Blue! And 
Myles Connolly, who says ‘ Blue ‘‘ exchanged money . 
with the poor for their delight . . . . with the helpless for 
lighter hearts. I thought at one time he was setting a bad 
example for other plutocrats. But the fear was unfounded. 
Nobody imitated him,’’’ an author whose rational temper is 
the perfect foil to his subject’s grand unreasoningness, and 
whose quiet style and simplicity and apparently haphazard 
arrangement are pure art—you must meet Mr. Connolly, too. 
In short, you must read this book. R.R. 


Peter’s City. An Account of the Origin, Development and 
Solution of the Roman Question. By Thomas Irving 
Moore. (Harding and More, Ltd., The Ambrosden Press ; 
12/6.) 

This book might be read with great profit side by side with 
another book on the same subject recently published in Paris, 
Le Partage de Rome, by the eminent French journalist, ‘ Per- 
tinax,’ where some of the more controversial aspects of the 
Roman solution are very critically examined. Mr. Moore, how- 
ever, is not so much concerned with controversy, which is apt 
to mislead, and in the long run is tedious. There is nothing 
tedious in Mr. Moore’s vivid and well-illustrated narrative. In 
a previous work he took us to The Heart of Spain. In Peter’s 
City he brings us to the heart of Rome and makes us understand 
the conditions and circumstances that have led to the signing 
of the Lateran Treaty. 
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Two chapters deal with The Roman Question from 1796 to 
1929, and two with The Temporal Sovereignty. These and the 
chapter on Fascism and the Church are of absorbing interest. 
Mr. Moore is far from being a carping critic of Mussolini. On 
the contrary he sees in him virtues that Americans are not 
always willing to recognise in dictators.‘ The Prisoners of the 
Vatican is another chapter that will grip the reader’s attention. 
The appendices add great value to the work. They include the 
text in English of the Lateran Treaty and the Concordat, as well 
as the most useful chronological table of Popes and Emperors 
and a rich bibliography. The twenty illustrations are well 
chosen. ‘ The Vatican City as seen from an Aeroplane’ (frontis- 
piece) shows the new city in clear, beaded outline. On p. 208 
we see a good plan of the Vatican City. 

Mr. Moore is an American (U.S.) diplomat with considerable 
experience of life in Italy and Spain. His book is an excellent 
12/6 worth. V.O°H. 


Tue Secret Piaces. By R. Francis Foster. (Elkin, Mat- 
thews and Marrott, Ltd. ; 3/6.) 

Most of these secret places are within a "bus ride from 

London, and Captain Forster writes of them as an apprecia- 


tive Londoner rather than as a countryman, so that the book - 


makes its first appeal to readers of the (London) Evening 
News, in which much of it first appeared: he reveals no 
detailed observation or relish of Nature, and he makes dia- 
grams rather than pictures; but he tells us of people he met 
on his journeys, shows a hearty appreciation of beer and small 
inns, and he sometimes tells a story. I wish he were always 
direct in his diction; I find the reiteration of archaisms irritat- 
ing; and he seems to place more reliance on Mr. Belloc’s 
manner than his own. These essays will delight those Lon- 
doners who enjoy a long day’s walk in the country, and | 
think the book will be found in many motor cars! 
R.R. 


MysticaL PRAYER ACCORDING TO St. JANE DE CHANTAL (92 
pages). MysticaL PRAYER ACCORDING TO St. FRANCIS DE 
SaLeEs (59 pages). By Auguste Saudreau. Translated by 
A. E. H. Swinstead. (2/6 each, Sheed and Ward.) 


These little books are pleasing in every way; their format, 
the absence of printing errors, the easy-flowing English, and, 
above all, the clear, sound teaching they contain. The Abbé 
Saudreau, a recognised master on ascetic and mystic doctrine, 
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has pointed out the guiding principles of St. Francis and St. 
Jane; these are explained at some length in the first part of 
either book, and in the latter half is set down their applica- 
tion in practice. As far as possible, use is made of the 
Saints’ own words. The summary of St. Francis’ teaching 
is rather ‘ sketchy’; it is, however, a useful introduction to 
the ‘ Treatise on the Love of God.’ ‘ Supernatural lights ’ 
(p. 5) should read ‘ supernatural light’ (cf. critical edition, 
Annecy, 1894). Moreover, the statement (p. 5) that acts 
promoted by faith-enlightened reason are far lower than 
‘mystical acts’ is not necessarily true; an act’s value must 
be gauged according to the charity that quickens it. St. 
Jane’s mystical teaching is given in much greater fullness ; it 
is shot with the spirit of St. Francis—peace, gentleness, 
yet unflinching firmness. St. Jane constantly enjoins upon 
her daughters to live in God’s Presence, abandoned whole- 
heartedly to His good-pleasure. Prayer should be as simple 
as possible. Though meditation is nearly always necessary 
in the beginning, normally, prayer should become more and 
more simple, and meditation tend to disappear. The doctrine 
of St. Jane again and again recalls that of St. John of the 
Cross, and of his spiritual daughter, St. Teresa of the Infant 
Jesus. 


A.M.B. 


Tue TREATY OF THE LaTERAN. By Benedict Williamson; pp. 
101. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne ; 3/6.) 


The useful part of this book is in the last four chapters, which 
contain the articles of the Treaty and Concordat, the ratifica- 
tion, and the speeches of the Holy Father and Signor Musso- 
lini. For, as Cardinal Bourne observes in his foreword, the 
Roman Question ‘ is little understood by many Englishmen,’ 
and the acquisition of much necessary knowledge ‘ will be made 
easier by the reading of this book.’ Father Benedict William- 
son’s enthusiasm for Fascism is too exuberant to allow an ac- 
curate summary of the events that preceded and accompanied 
the successful Fascist revolution. Between the formation of the 
Fascist Party in 1919 and the march on Rome in 1922 Musso- 
lini’s programme was revolutionary and socialistic ; the Partito 
Popolare was the party of Christian democracy. The latter is 
not even mentioned by the author. Instead we are told that 
‘three years of fierce struggle against the Socialists and Com- 
munists ended in the famous march on Rome,’ and thus the old 
fable is repeated that Fascism in 1922 saved Italy from Bolshe- 
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vism. As a corrective to Father Williamson’s summary the 
reader will find more useful knowedge in Italy and Fascimo, the 
work of an Italian Priest—Don Luigi Sturzo. J.C. 


DEUTSCHE MYSTIKERTEXTE DES MITTELALTERS. Zusammenges- 
tellt und bearbeitet von Dr. phil. Joseph Quint, Privat- 
dozent an der Universitat Bonn. Pages, 63. (Peter Han- 
stein, Bonn; Marks 2.80.) 


The first number of a collection of texts illustrating the medi- 
eval German mystics. This fascicule contains extracts from 
Mechtild of Magdeburg’s Flowing Light of the Godhead, one 
of the Visions of the heretical Flemish mystic, Hadewych of 
Brussels, and extracts from the sermons of Meister Eckhart. 
The purpose of the collection is to provide scholars with the 
most authentic texts possible, and the extracts are therefore 
given in the oldest available form, whether German or Flemish, 
with critical notes. If the student has hitherto been content to 
read these mystics in the various Latin or other versions, it is 
an undoubted advantage tu him to have the ipsissima verba of 
the mystics. And that is what the editor aims at giving him. 


i 

LirtLe Lives or GREAT TERTIARIES. By Marian Nesbitt. With 
a Preface by F. Anselm Keane, O.F.M. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 2/6.) 


Who can say, after reading these popular sketches, that the 
development of holiness demands special circumstances? For 
kings and comb-makers, hermits and housewives, parish priests 
and penitents, the broad and simple Rule of the Franciscan 
Third Order has proved a school of heroic perfection. But it 
should be noted that they took seriously their vocation as ter- 
tiaries. They did not expect to go on being just like anybody 
else after they had joined the Order, but were conspicuously 
and uncompromisingly not of the world in which they lived, 
and this, none the less, without shirking any of the duties of 
their state. 

It is a pity the punctuation and construction of sentences in 
this book is not more careful. And though we do not regret 
the author’s intention to avoid ‘ copious references ta learned 
authorities,’ some mention of fuller existing biographies—at 
least any in English—would have been useful to those who may 
well be inspired by the ‘ Little Lives’ to wish for closer ac- 
quaintance with the ‘ Great Tertiaries.’ M.B. 
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Tue British CHURCH FROM THE Days OF CARDINAL ALLEN. By 
Father Paul, O.S.F.C. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne). 


This is a compilation which should prove of great use to the 
historian of modern church history, for it supplies a complete 
list of the prelates who have, either as Vicars Apostolic or Dio- 
cesan bishops, ruled the Church in England since the days of 
Elizabeth. The author is to be heartily congratulated on having 
through his industry secured portraits of nearly all the Vicars 
Apostolic. We would have welcomed portraits of the English 
Cardinals since the Reformation and also of the auxiliary 
bishops, and this could have been done without unduly multi- 
plying the illustrations of the book, seeing so many of the por- 
traits are duplicated or even triplicated where a prelate hap- 
pened to be transferred to one or two other sees. It is sixty-one 
years since the celebrated Anglican historian, Bishop Stubbs, of 
Oxford, published his ‘ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum,’ or 
Episcopal Succession in England, and if one is fortunate enough 
to possess this in addition to Father Paul’s book he can see the 
complete success from Saint Augustine and his companions to 
Cardinal Bourne and the present hierarchy. W.G. 


In Newness oF Lire. Short Chapters on the Spiritual Life 
by Robert Eaton, Priest of the Birmingham Oratory, 
with a preface by Rt. Rev. Bishop Barrett. (Sands and 
Co. ; 2/6.) 

For busy people this is a valuable ‘ five-minutes book,’ 
made up of twelve short chapters on the chief Christian vir- 
tues. As Bishop Barrett remarks in his preface, Father 
Eaton’s readers will find ‘ themselves insensibly drawn, first 
to admiration, and then to desire of the acquisition of the 
simple virtues that make for true perfecting of spirit.’ 

The author’s familiarity with, and use of, Scripture is one 
of the main features of the book, and it is chiefly this which 


makes it so admirable for its purpose. 
M.S. 
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BLACKFRIARS. 


SCHOLASTIC YEAR, 1929-1930. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. 
De Deo Uno et Trino. Summa Theologica. Pars I, 
qu. i-xliv. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays. 
Q—I10 a.m. 
FATHER LUKE WALKER. 
MORAL THEOLOGY. 


De Actibus humanis, &c, Summa Theologica. Pars 
I-II, qu. i-lxxi. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays. 
1O—II a.m. 
FaTHER WILFRID ARDAGH. 


CANON LAW. 
De Institutionibus, &c. 
Mondays and Wednesdays. 
5-30—6.30 p.m. 
FATHER AMBROSE FARRELL. 
NEW TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 
The Parables of Our Lord. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
5-30—6.30 p.m. 
FaTHER HuGH Popes. 
SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
Wednesdays. 4.45—5.30 p.m. 
DISPUTATIONS. 
Fridays. 12—12.45 p.m. 





Other Lectures will be announced in due course. 
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